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ABSTRACT 

ThiW ^inalf report of wHeeting of Experts** summarizes 
the major issQes raised by participants of the spring 197U ONESCO 
meeting on the psychological development of children from birth to 6 
yearis of age and implications for the educational process. Five 
position papers, presented by individuals representing a broad range 
of interests and expert i^e in child development and educational 
admin istr at ion, fofmte« the background for these discussions and 
provided the experts With\ an opportunity to debate many current 
issues in child development such as language standardixation, moral 
education, informal Jleaming, nutrition^ cognitive development, 
self-coftcept, teacher iole^ etc. The conference's conclusions and 
tecommendations are 'sumyarixed at the eftd of the report. (CS) 
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1# This meoting of experts was organi?ie4 "by tlnesco to review what it 
^cnovm about the developinent of young children from birth to -^ix years of 
agei and the implications of this J^owledge for the educational process^ 
It was convened at the LeVis Faculty Center, University of IitinoiS| 
Champaigyir-Urbanai U.S.A. from 4 "to 9 March 1974» /The meeting vjfas the 
first of three planned for 1974 for the purpose of discussing: the 
prohlems related to the struc^^ures of prorschool/ primary and secondary . 
education I as a contribution to the. common (world-v^lde?) effort towards 
the renovation of systems of education • 

2. The participants in this meeting v;ere/ distinguished individuals 
representing a hroad range of interests Biid expertise in child development 
arjd educational administration ( See Anne^^ I for list of participants on^ 
ohservers.) '^-^r..^ v.:*.'''' " ^ ( *> * - • -.•li - 



3« Five position papers vrere prepar^dffor the meeting for use as back- 
ground material for the discussions: 

Dr A. Bahs Fafunwa prepared a paper on the development of African, 
children aftd implications ..for educational programmes in developing 
' countries; >^ * ' 

' ■ \ • 

\ Bi^ftOeoffrey P. Ivimey presented a paper on the v/ays children acquire 
linguistic skills; ^ . 

Professor HalbeTt S. Robinson' vrrote about the psychological develop- 
ment of children in developed countries and implications for the 
design of educational programmes; 

Dr Tamas Varga prepared a paper' on how children learn to think 
abstractly, with .particular attention to the development of 
mathematical s^cills; 

Professor A. V. Zapbrozhets of -Wfe Aqadecqy of Pedagogical Sciences in 
r • .Moscov; (who was unable to attend the meetihg) prepared a paper on 
^*The Role of the State and the Family in the Education and Develop-- 
ment of Children of Pre-school Age", ' 

4# The Introductory discussion (Agenda Item 3) opened with the 
presentation of the Secretariat VforkiKg Document ED-74/CQI[P/623/3* The 
purpose of the meeting was outlined and a general, plan of v/ork was 
proposedt The Secretariat identified the principal issues raised by 
th3 five papers prepared especially for this cons^iltation. Areas of 
agreement and of controvere^y in . the field of child deveJlopmont v/ere 
identified! and some suggestions v/ere offered about possible outcomes of 
the meeting. . The Secretariat emphasized that the debates should be 
^balanced betv/een a discussion of vrhat is Knovm about the psychological 
development of young children^ from birth to age oiXi and the implication 
of 'that knowledge for the educational pr^ocess. 

5* . Under i\genda Item 4| the papers of Robiftsoni Fafunvi?, end Zaporozhets 
wer^ presented by the authors t6:xcept for the latter who was unfortimately 
unable to take part in tha meeting). Thes6 provided background 
information on the state of research and knov/ledge about the psychological 
dsvelepffient of yoting children in three cultural settlngsi the U.S.A. | 
Nigeria and the Soviet Union. The dieciigglon of these papere provided 
itho escperte with an opportunity to det^te rnany current issues in child 
development. The discussiong were wide-ranging and are guflimariged 
briefly below: 



; Gome participants \/ho v;ore trained as psychologists ^ expressed 
do^Vta as to whether psychologists wore qualified 1;o give advice on the. 
Impll cMiong of current/ knovrl edge about early child development for the / 
OTgaiTi aat i oh of the educational process. They ask^d in what ways 
psychologists can be useful to educators. Can they help to improve the 
educational process v/hile respecting the cultural traditions of developing 
Counbries? Alt>iough/ these uoiibts v/ero not resolved|\ many participant^ 
thought that. psycholokists cjould be^hplpful in 0ugges^\ing educational' 
strategies to achieve goals established "ty the comrauni\ty in c{uestioh. 
And they could^help ibvaluate educational programmes and \indert?3j:e 
research focussi^d ojTt' the learners. 



7. Several participants stressed that tfcie potential contri^tion 'of 
psychologlste (90^ /of whom' work in Durope and North M^vi&i^iB ratKej? 
restricted. Psychologists should focus on reoeai^ch whj^ clarifies the 
Ways children comef to grips v/ith thedr cultures. 'Hie^should identify 
the best w^'y ,of reaching goals v/hich should be sele^^ed by the assisted 

xpressed his concern 
that psychological research results should be sha^^ed more vridelyi 
particularly with school a,dministratorQ| t^eachei^i and parcntF^. Many 
spea^cors emphasized o^r relative lac'x of/ ImowLedge . about child develop- 
ment in, different cultural settings /They, felt a need for mor.Q cross-- 
cultural research| in spite of\ the serious .conceptual and methodological 
problems involved. There v/as a plan for^^he coordination of c^going 
researdi through clearing houses for thej4xchange of information* For. 
instance, regional cooperative research/centres might be established in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America v;hich specialize in child development^ 

^. There ;vas a rich discussion on ^Ihe importance of the family, 
especially in developing ceuntriesy Several participants noted that 
Government support to families mignt be ifirproved by coordinating thk 
activitipg/^ ;all agencies conceited with health, education and welfare. 
It v;as m^gested that child-pc^rsint centres should be created at the local, 
level ynerc all family suppoj^t^ervices could be provided at one places 

Aho plight of the young/child and his family in some developing 
Itries was dramatically /fie scribed by sb observer from UMICSP. The 
d^perute problem of surywal can be undera cod v/hen we learn that 

million children lensyxhan five years old die each year, and that 
20 to >4$ perce nt o f ^all/childreri in developing coimtries suffer from 
malnutrition/ ''^'he f\jdl responsibility of gearing the child falls on the 
mother since the faftbor is often absent , oi^ plays no active role in 
i^airLng his child^on^^ The mother is so overv/helmed v;ith work that she . 
cWiot proVidc fdr^ll of heir child* s needs. The obser^/er c^ncluddji that 
oilr only hiope of' ^j^Bsistin^: chil >en in such hopeless conditions is by 
hell ping the mo*y^dr. 'e must lighten her work-load and hdlp her to accpiir 
thp ^-nov/ledge rjrtr slcills rccfuired^f or effective parenting. 
f 
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I. 9. Moat portioipantls agreed that deciaion-naking about education 'in a 
coonunity should be widely shared. Policy decisions about education are 
political questions; and should not be made by educational apecialista alone. 

II. Many developing countries have, been influenced in creating systems of ' 
education, by the values and assumptions which underlie European and North 
Amoripan education. Several experts warned of the tensions and conflicts 
which are created wl^en local cultural values and tradi^ons are not taken 
into account. Great care nuat be exercised to ensure that the community in < 
giieation is not threatened by educational changes and that a supportive ' 
constituency is developed as a part of any reform strategy. 

12. Chf; speaker drew attention to the importance of providing appropriate 
physicf.l' and humaii environments to promote the cognitive development of 
young children. He argued for more space for children's play, more 
opportunities for informal learning, and more interaction with appropriate 
adults. In this connexion, he said that being a good parent not only 
requires enormous dedication, but al^so that most parents need help in the • 
task.. Ho suggested that programmes ymre needed in most communities for 
teaching or guiding parents to care for their children. 

13. S(^Efe participants questioned the assumption that children should 
become increasingly responsiTale for directing their oim education. Hiey 
argued that many developing countries which are striving to change aspects 
of traditional culture, ;yant teachers and administrators to 'be more 
directive, more st'ructured in oHer to create technological societies. 
lHoat experts agree that there is bound to be tension, in times of rapid 
societal change, and that new. and old communities and practices must 
coexist. Schools may have to countersu;t some aspects of traditional 
family life; they may need to challenge the traditional authority 
structure of the community. Per example., some participants asked if the 
elders of the community wei-e the proper arbiters of moral value and the 
guardians of wisdom ? To what extent should these traditions be retained 
and reinforced by an improved system of, education ? Many participants 
concluded that educatori and psychologists are not the proper decision- 
makers in such issued. 

14. The participants seemed to agree that sope-things must ie taught^ 
and others can be learned' through casual, unstructured experience* 
Children need opportunities to freely explore and experience environment 
as. a necessary preparation for subsequent formal study. They need ^concjpete 
experience as a foundation for learning abstract concepts. Thus, 
unstructured, informal learning should bo combined with formal methodSi 
although the particular mixture of these modes. depends on the local 
setting and the special needs of the learners. 

15 • No consensus v;as achieved on the use of vernacular langaages (the 
matomal language) as the primary vehicle of instruction. This complex 
issue does rot seem to have been fully cjjlarified by research. In mjilti- 
lingual societies, it is often impossible to provide schooling in all 
the dialects and backgrounds used by the students, and unwritten languages * 
pose special problems. Some experts feared that use of thV vernacular 
languagoa as the languages of instruction at school might lead to the 
cultural isolation and immobility of the learner. On the other hand, 
others streasod the negitive effects of plunging a young child into a formal 
school situ-ition in which he could not understand the Linkage of instruction.\ 
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16. Concoming the problew of transitiou from the informal patterns of 
learning it hoiae to ,the f orraar arrangeraents of primary school, the p..i.rti- 
cipants felt that psychologists could identify ways in which these . 
transitions violjate 'the principle of continuous psycho-aocial development.. 
Moreover, ihere was general agreement that psychologists could probably 
suggest practical ways to facilitate the transition from home to aghool., 
fiat some participants apl^d whether there exist empirical studies which 
show, that the. artieultition problem, wuld be solved by helping parents to 

Ido -a better- j^b. This was ..recognised as a valid, reasonable question, 
but v/as not ana^i/erod. . 

17. Some participants noted that the existence of standards in formal 
schools (expected levels of achievement) are not consistent with the ' 
concept that all children are different, that they develop at different 
rates, and that the school should' adapt to the child*s individual 
differences. These standards are often arbitrary and have profound 
conseciuences for the way in v;hich ;ve arrange learning experiences. It is 
one thing to believe that all children should accruire certain cognitive 
and social skills, but it is another^ proposition to set a rigid, time 
schedule, or calendar for their .accpiisition. These speakers feared that 
scheduled learning was insensitive to the capacities and readiness of .the 
individual child. 

* ■ ■ . # ■ 

.18. Che expert went on to stress that schooling should be based upon ' 
positive reinforcement. The difference betvreen success and failure in 
school is largely arbitrary, and it is accepted that success builds 
confidence and motivation for furthar learning. A sohool system v/hioh is 
designed to fail a certain number of studentp, which recfuires that a yearns 
work be repeated, is a system which frustrates the child and lov^ers his' 
self-image. y It encourages children to abandon school. The expert argued 
that no amoilnt of change in the .pre-school experience of the child wuld 
solve this formal school problem. We must, he argued, make the school 
experience mpre. satisfying and less frustrating,. The school must be 
adapted to serve the childrenj children should not be changed to fit the 
school. 

19. Professor Pafunwa's paper calls for "a school system for the developing 
countries which will allow children to learn at their cm pace, regardless^ 
of 5ige, sex or area of specialization". He sees this as a direct_^raplication 
of existtttg research on the psychology of the young child. Individualized 
instruction and non-graded schools (no arbitrary standards of achievement) 
are needed to meet the, child's most fundamental needs. All participants 
agreed that education is a continuous process, like child development, 

and that dislocation, or di3Continui\ties, should bo avoided. The experts 
agreed that parents noed help to assure the continuous learning of their 
owv children. ' - ' . 

20. There v/as general agreement 'that the psycho-motor development of the 
child determines to a large extent the manner in which he adapts to his 
environment. Since this development varies widely in. children, there is nc3 
simple prescription or set of expectations which teachers and school 
adainiatrators can use, even within the sarae community or cultural groups* 
Children of different ages, in different sociotioa, require widely different 
educational provisions. There are apparently no convenient guidelines to 
help the educator in his complex task of designing appropriate experiences 
for the individual lo.i.mer. 
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21* The group vms concerned about fthe\ways in which different sacieties 
transmit moral values and basic assumptions to their children^ Sven 
wh^n there is broad £igroement within > society or comraunity, about values* 
and asgumpfcionS| the experts noted that there are many ways in which .the 
transmission process, takes place* Since this problem-is of>4\indaraental 
in^rtancci the e>:perts a^oed that farther study of a cross cultural 
rMture would be helpful. 

22. The expert^ discussed the question of v/hether- pre-.school education 
should be organized for younger children in developing countries. '.Some 
experts suggested that the primary and secondary provisions were incomplete- 
in most of these countries and that, pre-school educaiion was not as 
important as assuring primary schooling for all, children. . V/hen the 
pplicy decision to provide pro-school education is mad'si psychologists • 
and educators should advise governments ^ 'suggesting methods and 
atructures which are theoretically . sound* Moreover, they can help in 
designing evaluative procedures, and .of for advice about priorities as they 
see them. ' 

23* The experts asked if there vras any evidence that psychological 
^ knowledge about the child and the learning .process can be applied in the 

classroom. There v/as a suggestion in raising the issue, that much 
' 'psychological research is theoretical rather than practical and has not 
been applied. Most participants rejected this view. It was pointed out 
that many psychologists are also educators end deeply concerned with the . 
ractical impact of their work. The problem* of improving the teaching- 
earning situation is critical and broad. A great deal of our 
• psychological Imov/ledge is applicable* Moreover, it v/as argued, if 
psychologists cannot help in this area, who is better ^qualified to do so? 
a v/3ven^ if our present knowledge is limited, partial understandinjg of 
/ psycjj<$1:ogical development and learning is belter than .none. Examples 
*^>..Jif^ecent developments based on psychological research include pro- 
/grammed learning, modem (new) mathematics curricula, and new science 
■/curricula and methods of teaching. Recent studies of • linguistics have 
/ been well utilised in the education of deaf children in the Netherlands. 
/ Compensatory education programmes in the United States and United Kingdbm 
j vhive been based upon research on young children (the instructional T.V. 
; programme, Sescme Street). Hov/ever, the experts agreed that none of 
these iifmovations have been fully evaluated to date. 

24« The question. of accelerating the process of child development, 
particularly cognitive development was thqrou^ly discussed. The experl^s 
asked if acceleration v/as possible and if it v/as desirable. There v/as \ 
some doubt about the meaning of acceleration. Research seems to indicate 
children in some societies are learning more at an earlier age than their 
parents or their grandparents* Howpver, other experts described 
acceleration as intorventi'bn designed .to spepd up the acquisiticsi of 
certain knowledge and skills over what would have been acquired without 
intervention. The concensus seemed to be that acceleration v/as possible, 
but much less impprtant from the societal point of viev/ than the 
prevention of retardation. Some experts pointed out that while 
acceleration ife difficult to demonstrate scientifically, retardation or 
falling behind the norms for a society, is all too easy to identify. 
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25*. The participajnbs called for evidonqe that exporioptial,, doYicits in 
oarly childhood lead to irreversible damage in the learning processes of 
children. The consensus was that the deficits exp'erienced hy most 
children in the early years, excluding extreme cases* of doprivationi coiv 
pi^obably be treated and improvod| at least theoretically* But 
unfortunately I the conditions of deprivation usually continue , such as 
poverty-, malnutrition, sioloioss, • alid lack of interaction vdth^ parents or 
other adults. The resources needed^to treat deprived children ofid to 
deal with complex, accummulated, learning deficits simply do not exist 
in most^ communities. Tlierefore, the e:qperts tended to agree that, in; 
practice,, the dama^ge suffered Ly very young children tends to be 
irrevcrciiblND. 

26 • I'he participants agreed that the first three background papers by 
Robinson, ?afunwa and Zaporozhets indicated that changes in the \ 
educational process should be nlanned-^as a part of a broader approach ^to - 
improve child health and .nutrition: /that child development is \ 
continuous- that parents are critically important to the early education 
of the child; that programmes to promote better child development should 
ta'-ic full, accoxxnt of local customs and culture, and use locally 
available materials, etc.; that parents need to be. guided and assistod] 
in raising their children. ; 



27# Discussion of Agenda Item 5 centred on the /presentation of a paper 
by Professor Tamas Varga'on the development of mathematical concepts in 
yo\ing children, and a paper on the child's acc^isition of linguistic \ 
skills by Geoffrey Ivimey. The. central question in both cases vras whax 
implications can be dravm from our present Icnov/le^dge of psychological 
development in these two special areas, for the arrangement of sub- 
sequent learning* experiences. ■ 

2?j^ Professor Varga noted that the growing importance of , mathematical / 
thinking was closely linked to the development of the computer and 
computer based, technology • He e::q>ccted that the computer and it^j wide*- 
spread use v/ill promote nany changes in our view of mathematics. 
Especially since the quality £md versatility of computers v^as rapidly 
increasing v/hilc their coat was diminishing, he anticipated,- that even 
developing countries v/ould soon benefit from this new technology. ' 

29. Professor Varge. agreed thatr therx) are some doubts and valid 
criticisms of the Now !'IathDmatick programtoes, and that not all the new 
departures have been sound or successful. \ He stressed'tthat some 
critics seem to viev; mathematics las a one--diraensional continuum with 
traditional maths at one end of -tthe spectrum and Nev; Ifcths at the other. 
They seemed to indicate tha *je rrlay have moved too. far in the New Maths 
direction and that a compromise bp tweeh New and traditional should be 
etiniclc. On the other hrjid, J>r Varga said that conterrfporary psychology 
suggests 0x1 even more radical departure from traditional practice. 
And contcmfi)orary mathematical thimlring supports the need for fundamental 
reforms of the moAhomatical curri^nila. 
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30 • The model curriculum which is omorging could bo described ao 

thematic 8 as a whole** » i^nstoad of studying a oorios of carefully 
ordered topics li^:o beads on string fqj;^^Devoral years, each topic is 
now seen as an aspecl or .facet\^of Dathonatics, v/hich is present in a 
Chi Id* s .thinking at a very oarly age* This vie •, Varga explained, 
implies that all important matho^raiatical concepts' ccjn and should be 
learned starting in early childhQod* This corresponds to ^existing 
•theories tlh^t children loam proti^^bilistic thinking, \patial thinking, ^ 
sequential- functional procossos, l\oglcal processQs, concept of nu^iberf 
etc* 8tarting\,?rom e:q)erionces in Qorly choldhood* 

31. The participants discussed the \rolo of learning materials or 
apparatus used in the teaching of maths and science. Althdugh no-one 
advocated a return to ^'chalk and talk" methods of teaching, it was clear 
that those materials have no value in \ themselves, but only as Hhoy are 
wisely used. The act of exploring a method of developing scientific 
attitudes v^aa soen as a major goal in'^he study of mathematics. \ The 
foedbac!: to the child from his. o\ra interaction with c^oncrete things is 
raorc iiuportant for his lep.rning than feedback from the teacher in iiaaths 
and science learning. | ^ V 

32 • '^hore was some contrpvcroy about tlie ]^ptcntial usefulness pf a \ - 
.. relatively untrained teacher in the classrc^era. hUereas in England \ 
si^xtcen or seventeen ydare'^of schooling is considered by some critics . \ 
a? inadcciuate preparation for teaching, in' certain developing countrios\ 
mxjLy teachprs have no moro than four years of education v/hen they enter ^ 
the classroom as a teacher. • Some participants suggested that Iraising \ 
the level 6f teacher training rli.ould have the highest priority, idiile 
others felt that the teacher* s attitude tov/ards ch ldren may be more 
important than the length of his formal training. 

33* Broad agreement was reached thai the edixcational process should be 
in harmony with the spontaneous, development of the child. Mathematical 
learning should be based on the pattern of leamir^g established Iqr the 
child in the pro-school j^oars, in his play, in spontaneous organization 
of materials, in g^raes, otc. Schools should seek to maximize tho 
child^s contacts viith re^lity^ and provide him v/ith a rich sot of 
experiences which .encourage ^im to explore, to question, to organize^ 
'This implies that the child^s environment, especially in the pro-school 
years, is of primary irapoirtari^ce for his development. , 

34. In presenting his paper on the development of linguistic skills in 
very yoxmg children, Dr Ivimoy^ expanded on his written text. He 
presentpd a mdclQl for learning a lajiguage that could be applied to other 
forms of grov;th ^Jld development. He postulated a^numbor of cognitive 
^ functions existing in the child from birth. The child applies ihese 
functibnal univercals to sots of experiential data, each of which is 
marked by unique features and by other features which recur in similar 
exn'<^ricnco8. v 
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35» • % a process of induction , th6 child comes to abstract these 
regularities of experience and -to integrate them into a set of rules or 
schemata, a^Toprlate to the experiences involved. Those schemata then 
,beoome part qf the cognitive, functions ths^t the child uses in further 
interactions j I'd. th sets of experience-<lata# The oft-repeated statement 
that develop>ment is a continuum/ may well reflect the regular nature of 
experience; when a child has rormed some rale; on the basis of this 
experij9nce,/,^the expei*iences the mse Ives do not normally change suddenly. 
They continue very much as before; the child merely approaches them from 
a different standpoint. / 

36. VJithin the v^e formuAationi Ivimey said it was possible to notice 
the application of what appears to be a common strategy: 

There is an initial period of observation and rote learning . The 
naive learner does not yet know what is relevant and what may be 
safely ignored. / 1 Any or every aspect of any experience might be 
crlti(ial. At .a/ later, stage, developing schemata 'enable the child 
to fo<5Us on simiificant feature^ of his experience; learning 
becom(^s more rf,pid and more finely fooussed. 

Ch the basis of more frequent Cor possibly more salient ) features. . 
the ciiild absxracts a partial ru^le. 

I * * 

He uses his partial i-ule to guide his own behaviour and to under* 
stand the behaviour of others* 

The child gradually adds refinement and discrimination to his rules. 
The&e internalized rules approximate more and more closely to the 
increasinglv closer external data, a process very similair to 
Piaget's emiilibration. 

37» Some signs indicate that the period of observation and rote learning 
may be comparative!^ lengthy and that the child needs to reach a threshold . 
Before he can do this, he cannot t-e said to have formed a rule* dhce the 
threshold is passed, however, the rule can be applied to a wide range of 
data- ' J ^ ' 

38. ( Tlie sets of ejcperience involved in the process are not merely linguistic, 
but may include problem-solving, akill-leaming, value-learning, social 

learning, and so on. This point has two important i'Jflplications. 

• ■ • 

If In a natural BetXingf the child constructs many sets of rules in. ' 
parallel: problem-solving situations involve value judgments and 
are usually accompanied by* lajiguage. It may be this that underlies 
Robinson's probably correct statement that "emotional and social 
development are not nece.ssar^ily inhibited through efforts to 
enhance cognitive development*». The distinction between intellect 
and orexis, or oognitivb learning and creativity is probably false 
and may have done a disservice to many children. i 

2. The associati^ links between various sets of schemata constructed 
in parallel may introduce majfiy interfereftoe effects hitherto 
unrecognized in laborator^y studies, which seek to avoid suoh 
unwa«ted"oontaniinationQ".', it may be this that makes many laboratox^w 
based findings seem unreal to teaehera and other laymen. The 
' experiment has been so arMficial that it does not .|eem to refer 
vto real children at all. \ 

• . \ oooio 
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39* Several sets of Evidence wefs3 4isousaed that aeera to support' the/ . ° ? 
Iviraey model. Th^so v/ere mainly linguistic -and arooe from the problems' 
of handicapped children, but other forma 8f rule construction were not 
ejccluded. ?iluch previous work in concept formation, would appear to be inter^ 
pret able in terms of the Ivimey model. Of particular interest was- the 
suggestion that, fsiced with a totally new set of experiences, adults. and 
children often appear to use .similar strategias and to pass through similar 
stages in the construction of their schemata. . , ' " • 

40. \ Dr. Ivimey oado the following suggestions which might be used by 
teachers in developing countries: ' f^ • 



1. 



2. 



3i 



4. 



The model loans heavily on two concepts: (a) the need for 
experience preceding and accompanying learning, and (b) the 
need to -encoura^ the learner to be active. ^Biren when a school 
system encourages a generally passive approach, learners may, 
V;in fact, be active, but active ^n wrong' ways. Teachers present 
Vjmateriai iriNthe hopes that children may learn dif f eFihent ■ thihgs 
v.from the same lesson; their processes of active ^role .Qonstruction 
bay have been divergent, or ^they may have based their inductions 
on irrelevant features ofl the learning situation, 
h X- . L „ 

Teachers should conceive J6f their role in a new way. Since, in 
f^t, their ability to te|ach is usually rather, limited, they may 
|10to profitably conccaitraltc on trying: to create an onviron-i 
iht which is rich in experiential opportunities and marked by some 
cin^d of- order or structurle. These two characteristics may somo- 
'iLnes conflict with each other. 

Teachers today should give more attention to creating motivation and 
maintaining morale. In addition, they must pay increased attention 
I to technicmps for elicil;ing required behavidur from their pupils. 
/ To assess jfhe skills, loicpwledge and attitudes, etc. af their piipils 
only on J/he basis of yert'ormance may give false results.' There is ■ 
evidenpfc that some rhildi-en may have, rich and w 11-st rue tured 
competencies which are not reflected in actual perform.anco, since 

ars is often influenced by what pupils and teachers expect and by 
what teachers reinforce or try to extinguish. 

The actual technique of teaching may be less important than has 
generally been taught. Some children acquire a rich education 
under form^« conditions, while others fail. Equally, some children 
fall under the more modem conditions^th all available techno- ' 
logical suppiprt, while others succeed. Once r.ore, wo see the 
principle in\ operation; ' no matter vjhat the teacher does, it is the 
learner who njiat learn . It may be that auccGssful teachers are 
marked mote by sensitivity and enthusiasm thoji by high levels of 
knowledge (ali^hough these are desirable). If this should be true, 
then there is a good possibility that, with special guidance, 
parents,' arid teachers of limited personal education, may fulfil 
very useful funptions in developing countries. 
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ConcluBi on a . . 

41. In the light of the foregoinrj discussiocfa, ' the Gxpertjj agreed that 
the following aspects of oxistiyig^ 'nowledgo of .the psychological develop 
raent of young children v/cre of prina,ry iraportance : 

1. The appropriate goal of the edueational process is the 
overall devoloptacnt of the child, cognitive,, emotional, 
social and physical. These aspects ere closely related. 

' ' Hov/cv;er, emphasis.^on cognitive development does not - 
. retard or adversely affec-u-d.evelopment in other areas. 
Indeed, effective teaching in the cognitive domain enhences 

the child's social, emotional and ph^'sioai grov/th. 

• - ■ '\ • ■ ' 

2, The period from birth to dge six is characterized/ "by the ^ 
rapid physical sx\6. psychological dovdlopaent of tflie child. 

■ ' VHiile this growth is continuous from birth to adulthood, 
^. the period of early childhood is especially, iupoftaht in 

•establishing his b^sic pattern of developnent: Especially 
during -the first ^bhroe years of life, the central nervous 
system develops /rapidly and is dspendent upon the biological, 
psychological . and cultural environment. Ily controlling or 
managing this environment, the child's psychological devolop- 
raent CBXi be influenced. To this end, interdisciplinary 

'studies of the many aspects of "^JevHopment, psychological, 
pliysiological, sociologioal, medical and educational can 
contribute to the optimal development of all children. 

3. Children should he actively involved in the learning 
process. They are assiduous explorers and exploiters of 
the physical aJrid social v/orlds in which they grov; up| 

• constantly see^cing nev; challenges and nev: solutions tp 
the problems they encounter* ^rhe fandlyi the cormnunityy 
exit the educational system all share the responsibility . , 
for providing a htoad exposure to a variety of experiences 
and problems of lifte* Children need to be challenged and 
guid.cd to^rard effoc\ive solutions to the problems thcjr-. 
cncounter^ IfcaningWl interaction uith adults^ v/hether 
parents, friends or teachprS| * is a necessary part of the 
child's oarly experience and helps hin to integrate nev; 
experiences with past lubwledgOt 

4, ^ince the development of children proceeds in a unitary or 
^/holistic manner, it is imperative that those services which 
srjck to foster the development of children be integrated, 
Sor/ico agencies in the separate but interrelated areas of 
health, education, aijd welfare must be coordinated. To 
Uchiove this integration, coordination of services affecting 
the child at the national, regional and local levels should 
be promoted through seminars, joint planning £>Jid joint 
ovaluation of the effects of these services. 
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5. Tl^o fsroily has an os^ontial reeponaiblXity for guiding 
the development' of 'yoxmg childron, ' Thfo term "family'* has 

, raany meanings, including sirfgld-parsnt, iinglo-child . 

Mi»«vnwt ^^^'^^i^^t Q^ctended familic^e, Kiblwtzini, etb, A moro 
BEST COF^ JvW'^°^^ appropriate toro might "l;igu$ehol,d", defined as a con- 

; etellation of people living togofehor as. a unit, ., The • 
"boundaries betvroen family rqsponeibiUty- and state • 
„ ' rosponsibility vary from country to countiy. Those 

boundari 08 should bo identified and mad© explicit in each 
^lational setting in terms of the moral, social and politic'al 
objectives of ©aoh society, .The. participants affirmed that 
the actions of the state should, seek to support the family rather 
than to take over its fanotioris. For example, the. 

. ^' family . provides the child vdth a. variety of models of human 

; , behaviour. Children fir^t learn toi resolve conflicts l?y^ 

observing tUir parents, as they settle thoir differences, 
^ merely observing those adiilts closest to him, the child 
acfiuires a syste'm of values aiid a style of life, ' 

■ . i - 

6, On the other hand, the participants recognized that' • 
institutions offering child carte are nece jeary, and their 
importance is giovdng. The participants stressed, \that 
institutions providing child carq services shcu)id^iii»ovid© 

• 2ii aspects 6f the child's de'velopm<3n%.S^cludin^ fhe 

educational, Many pre^school institution's if'ocus lonly on 
'the safety and hoalth^(^f the child;, and they should also 
provide for the othef aspects of the child's development, , 
such as the cogiitive, pjtycho-motoriv liriguistid, social / 
. arid emotional^ \ \* . ^ / 

7. 
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it- is importent that\^all adolescent a and young adults of 
a\Ll so6ieti6S should ^understand the ]ba$ic facts of child 
development, and acqu\l\re the skills needed for effective 
chi?id rearing. Educators arouriii the wVrld should focus 
attention on the trcmamission of this knowledge and 
practical skill. 

Scientists in the field of human development agree that 
child development is a continuous process. It proceeds 
through ordered and sequential stages in physical, 
intellectual 6nd emotional areas of grov/th, Chil^obd is ' 
soon as the time whon development in these areas can be 
influenced more readily by social interventions, but 
children arc not infiHately malleable, -fhe stages of 
-development, a^. they concern cognitive grov;thj are influenced 
l^^^in tewte c|f the content matter iho child is able to 
master, than in iterms of (the modes he ucilizes in the 
16aming pi^5Ceds, If learning situations are rich and 
iatimuliiting^ nd natter whethor iSi or out of formal schools, 
children, will ffirid ih^ir own methods of solving problems 
and build their^ own baseT-o^LJaiowledge, Teaching-learning 
situations sho\^ld/be flexible, c'Snnnjiously allowing cHildfen 
to ejcporience actively . and concretelytlfe-^^ucational problems 
confronting' them. Communication among chiMr§n-ajid adults, 
including teachers, should be strongly encouraged. 
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Closely rolatod to this point Is the concopt of individ^ftl- 
• izing the learning prooeae. Baoh child proceode throufi^l 
the staf?©8 of development in his-owri vfay, at his own rateV, 
^•fhen G sohool eyst^ra provides education to children who aro 
grouped hy some arWtrary criterionl like age, or seX, or 
- IQ, a high incidence of failure to learn usually ocours. 

(For many national systeniB, half or more of the ohildron , 
who onter school fail a-b-least on© yoar in the /irgt six.) 
Great- fLamago may well he inflected hy suoh procedures to tho 
child's self-concept or self-image. An individualized/ 
•/approach to learning seeks to guarantee continuous suc;6qss 
for every student. Positive reinforcomfsnt is a more^ 
effective motivation thafi fear of failure. ^ / 

9. !-fhile rocognissing the importance of self-direb^ted learning 
In the child's worall intellectual devolop'mont, educators 
should also reoognize that structured le^aming Experiences 
are also needed. Research has shown that a^ structured 
curriculuin can he effective in achieving certain educational 
ohjectives. Structured' curricula must not ho aHihrarily 
'"imposed hy teachers hut must emerge from a deep understanding 
of how children learn and develop. Prohahly no particular 
t structures programme is approjtriatsj for all children.- 

10. The promotion of health solf-bencepts in children is an 

> iaportaiit goal for all educational programmes. To this ohd| 

i acceptance of the child, an appropriate halance between 

' ^access and failure, and opportunities. to idehtify with "good" 

adults are among the most important ways to .promote a child's 

positive selfrimijigo-. 

11. Provisions for aismootfi~transitiOTi bet^^roe^ the different , 
phases of a child*^s experience seems to he important for his 
continuous development. In this respect, more attention / 
should be given to the moment when the, child leaves the 
informal learning environment of the home, enters a formal 
school.. The abrupt change experienced by many children" 
violates the principle bf;-continuous development, and oft^n 
leads to a state of shocJc or paralysis in the child. I 
Educational programmes should bo adapted to the individual 
n^ods and' differences of the learners. Imposition of 
arbitrary standards of performance and behaviour, far different 
from ti& child's previous experience, does not help the child 
attain desirable educational goals. 

12. Educational systems must provide for mentally and physically 
handicapped children. This refers not only to children with 
specific defects (e.g. the blind, deaf, omotionally diBturb:}d 

. §~t©^,) but also to those children who are the victims of the 
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raurtiple debilitating effects of poverty end misfortune. 
^ THie latter category constitutes the ma;)orlty of all children 
In some areas. They come from families which are economically 
dieadvantagod, eoeially disotgsniaed, or soffiatically deficient 
in soffl© ipeeifio* manner. They may suffer from biological / 
pathogenic factori which, to a^eater or lesser degree, cause 
general damage to the oentral nervous system, etc. Ifeny of 
those ehlldfon suf for from saveral gush handicaps which inteiN- 
f ore with their healthy development. Early dia^osis and, 
wherever possible, remedial tt«atfa©nt of the disorders, tend 
to b« tees ojcpensivo to the GOfncMnity than welfare provisions 
o long after remediation is possible. 
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, X. It Is reoonraendod that coimtrios ooordinato the sorvicoe provided ' 
under thoir health, wolfaro an^ educational agehcioe. This should 
not only at tho national lovol hit it should also bo 
^ iniplomented at, tho lowogt, poli L^ical unit whoro poBsiblo. At the 
^ ■ l^ocal lovol, it is hoped that this, coordination will ta!co tho form of 
/ , GM.ldr-parent service contres. Those contros would provide, at 

Whatever lovol of assistance' possiblo,, support fo-the family and child 
during tho pre-natal, post-natal and childhood years in tho aroas of 
health, welfare and education* 

11. It is recomraondod that Unosco- foster the establishment. of child 
research centres in member nations which will be re-feponsible for- 
rese^ch and dtevelopmeji't, collection end dissemination of information 
in the area of child development. Particular emphasis v/ill be placed 
on issues which pertain more or less directly to thxr-educstlonar 



} further recommended tha-f some of these centres shall 
bo affiliated with and have as thoir prime concern the study of 
teacher training.^ ■^■--^ 

c ■ ; ■ ' ■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^..--.-•'■"■'^ ' 

III. It is roGommendod that the child research, contres^referrod to above > ^ 
bo encouraged to engage, in cross cultural-^^Wch^, The case for ' 
international rGsearch^coH^ration is easily stated. Ibst 
problems sti^died^by'research are common to mosf countries, thou^ not^ 
J^^'^^Y^jly equally relevant, -and the findings, should be Valid far 
beyond the borders of any particular countiy>* i:\ir-fcherm6re, V 
especially in the social sciences whero confrolled laboratory 
conditic^saro more difficult to stage, the world at large constitute^ 
a lab|i!J?atory of social phenomena, effo'Ving a far vrider factor set aftdV 
more varying conditions than any national situation. Only against | 
an intdmatibnal/back^ound can 'the dopendenco oi" robrach "fiiidingsh " ' 
upon special national conditions be identified, aiid the validity of 
results bo put to test, , ' 
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AQ|MI)A 

1. Oponing of tho Meeting \ 

2, Election of Ghaifnan, Vico-Chairraaai arid Rappor-1 
^ 3# Introductory discussion • 



teur 



V 



4>. ^^^f?f ^^^^ and loiowlodge of n the psychological devolopmont 

of tho child (0-3 a^id 4-6,) and its implications for the 
educational process 



5# Specific probloras of eaj^ly child dovelopinent 



a) acquisition and development oi-' lingaistic skill 



de^relopipent of .abstract concepts including mathematical 
concepts" ■ '-,^5 , ^ 



c) respective influence of home and CGranunity environments 

and of pre-school education on the pjsychological development 
of. tho child 



6. Sunaning up the implications of research and knowledge on early 
child development for the educational process 

7« Adoption of report 
8* Closure of mooting 
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• from BEST COPY WWIABLE 

Mp Rone l^hhau 

United Nations Educational, Soientifio 
and Cultural Organization 

to the 

Jlceting of Exports on the Early Psycholo^cal DevGlopraont of the ^• 
Child and Its Implications for the Educational Process. 

Uni^/crsity of Illinois, Ch?J!ipaign-Ur*ban4N^ 4-9 1/Iarch 1974 

The mooting of exports on the. early psycheloffi\al development of 
.the. child and its inplications for' the educational process is the first' 
one of 0. series of throe noetings being organized 1::^ UUSSCO in 1974 in 
or^er to throvr some light , on a major proTalem now faced V most countrios, 
daveloping well as developed: the need for d ro-st;pucturlng of 
education .cystoms. It appears with increasing clarity that education/ 
in order to- discharge its rcsponsibilitie,s in the world of today, miist 
yo oeen as a life-long process which aims at developing' harmoniously the' 
V/ho:le .p,Qrsonali-';y of the human being xhrou{^ a wide range of learning 
fcxperiences, out of school as v/oll as" at school; and that education . 
/^stsms have to bo roorganissed accordingly. 

Sihch educational research has emphasi25ed the formative importance 
of the first years of the child,' it has boon felt necessary to ^-oview 
the evidence available on the early :psycho;Logical development of the 
child in order to ascertain its implications for the ^bsequent phases 
of the educational process. A meeting bririging toother eminent 
psychologists from various parts of the world as well as educators and 
sonior officials with major responsibilities in the field of education 
has scsraecl. the nest effective way of doing this. ' ■ 

It is particularly Wppropriate that this meeting should be held in • 
the United States of Amebica, a country v/hich li^s played such an active 
smd important role in th6 procos#of educatidftal research, ahd there 
could certainly bo no ^oi^ suitable setting for it than the scholarly and 
quiet atmosphere of the canipi^s of the Uhivoriiity of Illinois at 
Champai^UrboJia. I vrtsh to express ipy graiitudc to the United States 
National Comrtis si on for UHflSCO for its generous contribution to the 
orgonlzation of this meeting, as well as to all those at the university, 
aftd olsov/horc who have lent their efforts in its preparation, and I send 
you ray best wishes for the succcss^sOf your deliberations. * 
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